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good for the Empire was good, it was assumed,
for the people. The humanitarians in the United
States who tried to introduce labor legislation,
in their own country accepted this naive philos-
ophy of the German people, which had been so
skilfully developed by Prussian statesmen,with-
out appreciating that its result was enervating.
Our prevailing political philosophy, however,
that workers and capitalists understand their
own interests and are more capable than the
state of looking after them, stood in the way
of adopting on grounds of statesmanship the
German methods.

The American working man has never been
convinced that he can get odds of material ad-
vantage from the state. His method is to get
all he can through "pull," good luck or his su-
perior wits, He could find no satisfaction like
his German brothers in surrendering concrete
interests for some abstract idea of a state. He
could find no greater pleasure in being exploited
by the state than he now finds in exploitation
by private business. The average American
values life for what he can get out of it, or for
what he can put into it. He has no sentimental
value of service, nor is service anywhere with
us an institutionalized ideal. We judge it on